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the primitive settlers, the makers of the first efficient ploughs or
such restorers of material as well as spiritual culture as the
monks of Monte Cassinp.   But all that is remote. In America
there are many men still alive who remember that last great
western push of settlemenr on^to the great plains.   Settlement
in the cut-over timber lands of northern Minnesota or Wis-
consin is quite recent.   Even regions that had seemed to be
doomed to total abandonment like Vermont have had a new
lease of life as milk producers.   A high proportion  cf the
immigrants who have settled on marginal abandoned lands
like the Poles in Wisconsin or in the tobacco lands of the
Connecticut Valley have preserved, for one generation at
least, the peasant attitude of reverence for the soil.   The
Americans who have emigrated from the country-side or from
small country towns to the cities have inherited many of the
rural habits of mind.   And the rural bias of the American
people has been reinforced by a political system that over-
weights the rural vote in federal ard still more in state elec-
tions, and by a historical tradition that has been adequate for
a farmers' republic, for the egalitarian, free, rural democracy
of Jefferson and Jackson-   There is, therefore,  something
especially outrageous for an American, even if he is a city
dweller, in  the long decline in relative economic import-
ance and in social stability of the American farm population.
That less than half of the American population should now
live in rural areas, that only a quarter of the population should
be living on farms, is novel, disconcerting, improper.   And the
American farmer, more or less consciously, is exploiting a situa*
tion in which his own natural desire to get a " reasonable "
share in the total national income is politically supported by
not very clear-minded town dwellers, as well as by quite clear-
mirfded statesmen, and sociologists who hold that a contented
and numerous rural population is a necessity for a healthy
republic.
It would be unrealistic to under-estimate the power of
this rural bias. The conquest of the United States by the
plough has been the most generally approved American
victory.^ It is only to-day that critical experts are beginning
to wonder whether the plough has not been an enemy of
the American land and more confidently, to ask is Ameri-
can policy to be devoted to keeping a large population